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ASERM™MON. 


BY REY. SAMUEL ¢. LOVELAND. 

The following discourse, delivered in Weston, 
May 12, at the fumeral of Mrs. Mary Gray Carrer, 
is now offered for the columns of the Watchman. 
A few misceHaneous remarks at the close of the 
discourse and'the addresses were not written ; 
and at this late hour can not be supplied. Nor is 
this a circumstance muchto be- regretted ; for 
such remarks and addresses partaking necessarily 
much of alocal character, must be far less in- 
teresting tothe public in general, thaa they might 
have been to friends on the occasion, who were 
more particularly interested. In our sympathy 
with Dr. Carter, we have to notice that he lost 
another son 16 months old, who was put ia his 
grave, the 22d of last October. 

S. C. Lovetaxp, 





For I am ina strait betwixt two; having adesireto depart 
and to be with Christ. vshich is far better; nevertheless, to 
abide ia the flesh is more needful for you—Phil. i: 23, 24 

From the language of our text, we perceive the 
influence of a strong faith in Christianity. We 
learn: that in. this peculiar instance, the glorious 
prospect of futurity, possesses such a strong hold 
upon the mind, and arises with so much impor- 
tance, with sucha strength of assurance, as to 
wean the affections from every mteres¢ in earthly 
things. Earthly interests were embraced by him, 
only in subserviency to those that are heavenly. 


We have not all of us the same strength of 


faith which the Apostle had, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can-aill enter into the same feeling 
of assurance; and the same ardor for future 
prospects, which he had the happiness to experi- 
ence. The apostle had less prospects in the in- 
terests of this mortal life, than is common, to most 
people of our favored country, and a better op- 
portunity to know that the things of which he tes- 
tified were true. The realities of religion and the 
prospects of futurity and immortal glory, he re- 
ceived directly fromthe Saviour. We receive 
them at this remote age, fromthe testimony of 
those who were eye witnesses and ministersof the word. 

The language of our text, invites our attention 
to the consideration of two distinct stages in the 


whole duration of man’s existence the one is here,} 


while we are journeying along like travelers, has- 
tening to a.distant country. ‘The other is beyond 
ua; our eyes have not seen it, nor have our feet 
trod upon its threshold. Here is all our experi- 
ence ; here the joys:and sorrows of life’s journey 
from the cradle to the grave ; here all our asso- 
ciated interests; and here is all the actual knowl 
edge which we have: It is here we are taught by 
experience; the works of God are spread before 
us in every path we tread; they are transitory, 
fleeting, but yet. fraught with interest on every 
side. . 

We look at the interests which are beyond the 
grave with an eye of faith only. All the excel- 
lence, and all the glory that attaches to those in- 
terests are to us, maiters of prospect, at the best, 
and not of immediate reality. Matters of a gen- 
uine faith and an unmistaken hope, become mat- 
ters of reality, whem faith receives its accom- 
plishment, and hope its confirmation. When the 
traveler, who sees his way darkly, and doubtfully, 


. . . | *,* 
the cause of Christianity, the salvation of a world) position, he was the same person that was once 
of sinners. In connection with these interests,|Saul of Tarsus, the cruel and unrelenting perse- 
he well knew what it was to possess a warm at-|cutor of Christians No person can enjoy per- 
mee gre to his friends who were fellow-partakers| sonal happiness, either in regard to the present or 
and fellow-sufferers in the same work, in which) in prospect, unless he is conscious that it relates 
he himself was engaged. The apostle had posses-|to his person. St. Paul had a desire to depart 
sed a strong attachment to the world. A splen-|from a belief that it would be better for him, that 
\did reputation among one of the highest orders of he should be with Christ, which he said is far bet- 
Society, is usually valued by the young and am-|ter; meaning that it is far better than to continue 
rebar a pny of great worth. Such had|in this life. These words convey to us no distiact 
mig hy ‘a peta angle. 09 weet mere perigee 62 add pan ee yma 
» as . eet of Gam-jexistence, which shall be carried from the the pres- 
maliel, and taught according to the perfect manner ent to the future state. But omthis point vine 
of the law of the fathers, his condition was such as not confine ourselves to the language of our text, 
a, nyse pind with i i a, a a abe ai it amply “ager the portion ae are - 
> ance, JLost men wouid vaiue,|boring to prove. 1e writings of the apostle 
and probably the apostle nad once valued, this|abound in commen all going to the oo 
connection to worldly interests as precious as life|point. His words to Timothy, see 2d ep. Chap. 4, 
itself. But he had been called to part with it all,/are peculiarly expressive. ‘‘ For,” says he, in the 
and to account all as mere filth in comparison near approach of death, ‘‘ I am now ready to be 
~via i moe high ae in ing ng lime _ leg phe a a pa 
3. ing to human feelings is such aI have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
sacrifice, more especially tothe highest pride of|course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is 
the human heart. But this was not all, through jlaid up for mea crown of righteousness, which 
which the apostle was called to pass, in exchan-|the Lord the righteous judge, shall give me at 
ging earthly interests for heavenly. The tender-|that day, and not to me only, but unto all them al- 
est ties of affection that bind the friends of a com-/so that love his appearing.” In the connection 





mon cause which the author of our text experi- 
enced with those ofthe Jewish people and with 
ithe priests and Levites of his nation among whom 
he knew he was held in the highest estimation, 
were all broken asunder by his enlisting in the 
Christian cause. So that in the midst of !ife, he 
was made low imthe valley of death. He had to 
leave all that was behind. Father and mother, 
brother and sister, (if such he had,) associate in 
religion, in-fame, in literature, and in all that was 
dear among Jewish prerdgatives and to Jewish 
feeling, he could do no otherwisé than leave be- 
hind. In bis mind he was called to bury his for- 
mer friends before they descended to their graves, 
and although he was able and did fuifil this Chris- 


of our text the apostle says, ‘‘ For me to live is 
Christ; and to die is gain.” Here the question 
returns, how could it be gain to him, if he waa 
pnot to know it? It was by a consciousness of his 
|personality, that it could be gain to him to depart 
this life, and by this consciousness alone. This 
point is susceptible of much enlargement from 
the sacred pages; but we cannot very convenient- 
ly extend our remarks upon it at thistime. 2d. 
Fromour text, we draw an xrgument in favor of 
what is call the immortality of the soul, in oppo- 
sition to an unconscious existence between death 
andthe resurrection. The argument is this; if 
the apostle thought that fo die wes gam, that to de- 
part was to be with Christ, that by an earlier death. 





lian precept to the letter, yet im the most pitiful|he entered future enjoyment sooner tham by a la- 
condition in. which he was ever placed, his dis-|ter departure, it follows that this enjoyment must 
tresses found no sympathy in their retaliating bo-|be by conscious existence; on the other hand am 
soms. As his interest ig the things ot this world/earlier death could introduce to futurity no soon- 
was greater than any of the other apostles, so the er than a later one, waless' we suppose the resur- 
sacrifice he was called to. make was greater in ajrection to follow as a natural consequence con- . 
proportionable extent, nected with death. This might make the apos- 
Having noticed these things respecting the/tle’s language in our text consistent, though we 
apostle’s connection with the things of this world,'believe it would be difficult to support the posi- 
shall we now for a moment contemplate his pros-|tion from the whole teaor of the sacred pages. 
pects of those which extend beyond the grave? 3d. If we have a consciousness of our own con- 
Had Christianity been an imposture, St. Paul had tinued existence in the future state, it follows: 
a fair opportunity to knowit. If he undertook to;#e must have of others. If we know not our 
cheat the world with a fable concerning futurity, old friends by sight, we must remember them 
it is certain he could derive no consolation from|when they inform us who they are, which they 
the cheat himself. No man voluntarily abandons/must be able to do, if they retain their conscious 
one set of interests without the prospect of anoth-|personal existence. The dying thief was prom- 
er. Where we are impelled, we must go; but/ised by our Lord, This day shalt thou be with me 
when a person “in exchanges one situa-jim paradise. St Paul compares the present and 
tion for another, will not, in the exéreise of the future state in the following language: ‘‘ Now 
his senses, put away a valuable consideration for|we see through a glass darkly; but tlten face to 
nothing. St. Paul had made a sacrifice of tem-face. Now 4 know in part; but then shall I know,, 
jporal. interests for the prospects-of those which|even as also lam known.” Such isthe language 
oe eternal. He must, therefore, have had thej|by which the glories of a future state present 
highest confidence in these prospects. The very|themselves to our view through faith in our Lord: 
nature of the case forbids any other considera-jand Savior, the Savior of the sinners of our race. 
tion, in the estimation of every sober and reason-| ‘There is no period in our lives in which joy, 
able mind. . similar to a healing medicine, finds its way to our 
| We have here a few points of Christian doc-|troubled miads, like its commingling influence, 








XUM 


comes to the end of his destined journey, and is,trine to gather from our sabject, which most just-jarising from a strong persuasion that notwith- 
enabled to realize more than his expectations, he,|y demands our most serious consideration. Ist.}standing oar frieads leave us, no more to return 
is then nade to enjoy in fruition what before he|The apostle could aave hadno desire to depart this\to our transitory world, we shall find them in a 
could only enjoy by anticipation. life, from tne consideration of a blessed futurity,/new and better state thag we ever enjoyed with 
“The situation of the apostle Paul was different|unless he expected to retain his individual per-jthem before. This glorious privilege, the spirit 
from that of the great masg of mankind. At the|sonality. However changed .he must know thatland doctrine of Christianity afford us. Left in; 
timé of writing the ‘language of our text, he had}he was the same Paul in that state, as he knew|the dark region of infidelity; no such consolation 


Ro intgrests in this world, except the promotion ofjwhile here, that though changed in name aud. dis- can arise to meet these severe longings of the Su-- 









wan mind, when lover and friend is removed far 
away. When the angel of death the fell destroy- 
er of .all terrestrial things, cuts down the dearest 
objects of our earthly connections, it is the rich- 
est of all consolations to find there is a power of 
mercy beyond him. Death meets us as an enemy; 
but Jesus meets us as a friend. That which 
comes upon us in the form of an enemy, may do 
what proves the work of friendship in the erd. 
As travelers in this pilgrimage journey, we mast 
finish our course, and quit this scene of action, 
or we should miss the greater and more important 
object for which our Creator was pleased to give 
us a part in this world. Tike men on a journey, 
we cannot stay. Our fathers and our mothers 
have gone before us, and we follow them, Our 
children sometimes preoccupy the ground, that 
might seem more fitting for ourselves, and leave 
us behind, like those who are halting along in 
their journey. They seem like those who go 
across-lots, and thus rapidly accomplish the race 
of life, while we are left to run the round of years, 
like those who are hindered, in bringing up the 
rear of a company. If we tarry, we like to have 
our friends accompany us. 
humanity. And we become the more willing to 
depart this life, when we strongly realize that we 
are but followiag them, in the path that they have 
trodden before us. But ahove all things, as 
Christians, do we rejoice, in following the captain 
of our salvation, who has past the iron gate of 
death, in one of its worst and most appalling 
forms, and leads the way for all his followers to 
celestial glory and everlasting peace. 

We have now one part of our text, more par- 
ticlarly remaining, to be noticed. Nevertheless, 
to abide in the flesh is more needful for you. St. Paul 
had this motive to influence his desire to continue 
in this journey of life, that he might be useful to 
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This is the feeling of 









little ones, who she contemplated, though left in | true, and how difficult on the other hand, one 
the hands of one of the best of fathers, must soon | finds it to give credence toa diagrceable fact. A 
be motherless children. Her feelings toward her, rumor prejudicial to the character of our enemy, 
husband and children were like the feelings of the \especially if we have injured him, we listen to 
good old apostle toward the aacient Christians, | with avidity, and are ready instantly to believe; 
for her to abide in the flesh was more needful for them. while the reputation of our friend, we maintain 
Nor have we reason to believe that these great | inviolate to the last, against the strongest proof, 
and absorbing interests of family connection, com- till perhaps his own confession at length compels 
prised the whole extent of her useful life. Her | us to believe his baseness, against our own will. 
various relatives, her friends, and her neighbors | So in matters of religion, there is great danger 
all realized a mutual interest in her society and lest the prejudices and propensities of the heart, 
her friendship. She was suddenly called from taking captive the judgment, lead us into the lab- 
their and our society, in the midst of every flat-' yrinth of error to grope and stumble in the dark- 
tering prospect in the concerns and interests of ness of its mazes, 


sary doaée, "Shand Sitaingty: Goad tae Gndhagit|oatmenanse > ent mot te he panes Raper ove 
. ‘ vay og infidelity, encouraged as it is by the more 
fy the pees i _ that in the ety of lile, )corrupt inclinations of the heart, proceeds inva- 
aa — pienso ; mn energy Farag oy gr |riably from ignorance of the holyscriptures. Mr. 
eft t po arti eas ce , Ry inde 204 em, Se great Scotch Philosopher and Histori- 
says, s : oon. 2 } an, and withal, th pat stle of Infidelity, ad- 
a few months past thirty-one years. We believe | mits that with all ide, earaien ro souvent the 
her character, as a moral person, was unspotted, | New Testament through; and Thomas Paine, 
her disposition pero and a eyes pesrm who undertook so confidently to demolish the Bi- 
We nyt t oe : ever “4 ea vw pro wel ‘ble, was so ignorant of its contents as to class 
ston of religion; but we are happy to learn that Luke, the Evangelist, among the apostles of 
she found consolation in its influence in the im-| Christ, and by a long argument in his “ Age of 
mediate prospect of death. She probably was Reason” he proves him ‘‘a kar,” because he 
a eect cee tassios tre oan, enero of stn 
y inh scl. : relates; whereas, Luke not only makes no such 
rv in — poy The Lord is my | ment a but on the contrary actually declares 
telper now; fam not afraid, ' in the very commencement of his gospel, that he 
Respecting the affairs of her family, she was writes entirely from hearsay. This superficial 


said to express a oe premonition that her lit-| knowledge of the Bible has been the ruin of ma- 
tle infant son must soon follow her; that before py a soul, 


her own right arm shall have mouldered to its na- 
live dust, the little stranger to our world will be 
permitted to rest upon it.* We seriously hope 
that a gracious providence will overrule this pre- 
monition of a dying mother, that her abiding in 


| Another cause of infidelity may be found in 
that prolific, source of sin and consequent unhap- 
piness in the world, Pride; pride of heart, and 
pride of intellect. Many a young man in the 





the flesh was not only needful, but indispensible 
to the life of the child, and that an afflicted father 
may receive consolation in this precious gift of 


his brethren in the faith of the gospel. They 
were very much dependant upon him. He weil 
realized that the lot of Christians at that period, 
was cast upon perilous times. They could not all 
possess the strength of the apostle’s faith, nor the 
equal firmness of his hopes. Among the converts 
to Christianity, some were new in the faith and 
stood in constant need of the instructions, aad 
the example of the constancy of an aged and ex- 
perienced father, in the good cause of redeeming 
love. Persecutions were about them on every 
side. The hearts of the fearful must therefore, 
be soothed and encouraged by the constancy of 
the strong. Under these circumstances St. Paul 
felt for the Christian churches, as a most kind 
and faithfal father feels for his children. He de- 
sired this life on their account, that he might nur- 
ture their minds, and impart strength to their un- 
derstandings. He had remaining a desire to meet 
the perils of his apostolic life for them. “In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by his own countrymen, in per- 
ils by the heathen, ia perils in the city, in perils 
inthe wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren; in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, m hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” The 
apostle could and did patiently endure all these, 
not because he loved this life or the fleeting inter- 
ests of this world; but because he loved his 
brethren, and wished to help them along, by ta- 
king to himself a large portion of the evils of this 
world of misfortune and of woe. 

Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you. St. Paul applied these words to himself, 
and most peculiarly striking is the application. 
But we may safely apply them to others. We 


in the hour of departure was permitted to leave 
in his arms. But in this as in all other things it 
becomes us to submit. The Lord is good when 
he gives; nor does he cease to be goud when he 
takes away. Let us endeavor to feel that we are 
the Lord’s in life, and that all our interests are 
his, and then we may hope to feel that we are his 
in death, and at his merciful disposal, and his 
alone beyond the grave. 





* This little child, about three months old at the time 
of the delivery of this discourse, was apparently well. 
But the mother In her last sickness, confident that ber 
child would soon follow her, left a strict charge that it 
be placed on her arm. At the close of the funeral exer- 
cises her remains were placed in their silent mansion; 
and while the curtain of night, for the first time, brood- 
ed her dark wings over the maternal grave, this little 
son fell from the embrace of a living father, a fit sub- 
ject to rest onthe silent bosom of a departed mother. 
On the 14th of May, he was placed/upon the arm of his 
mother, according to her request. 





. Causes of Scepticism. 


The causes of infidelity may be found, not in 
the Bible, but mainly in our own perverted hearts; 
and especially in the thousand and one complica- 
ted, incomprehensible and contradictory incon- 
sistences of human creed, oyer which supersti- 
tion and the venerable sanctidfof antiquity have 
thrown a mysterious, but fast decoying veil of 
sanctity. 

Early impressions are with difficulty eradica- 
ted; but this isthe age of inquiry, and many a 
have a case now before us, in which we may make mind that has been spellbound with religious awe 
some application of our subject, though not in| childhood, is throwing off, in these days of light 
the same extensive scale. Our departed friend to} and knowledge, the thraldom of creeds and forms, 
whose memory we now pay our last respects, once and bounding joyfully into the glorious liberty of 
stood in relation to a circle of friends who were the gospel ; while, as might be expected in such 
united to her, in the interests of this mortal life. | intellectual throes, full many a soul overleaps the 
The various relations of daughter, of sister, of | barriers of right and reason and plunges amid the 
wife, and of mother embraced the leading inter- | ™'"@ and sloughs of infidelity and irreligion. 
ests of her life. When her delicate form was; A vicious course of Ife—the indulgence of our 
made prostrate upon a bed of languishing, and | evil inclinations—the love of sin dispose us, very 
when the great question between life and death | naturally, to hope that the system of religion which 
was revolving in her mind, the last of all the in-| condemns it is false. And we all know how easy 
terests of this world that she resigned, was her | a thing it is, to believe what we desire should be 





divine providence which an affectionate mother | 


vanity of superior wisdom, renounces religion 
| without ever having fairly examined its evidences, 
|or clearly understood its real truths. Others in- 
fluenced more by a slavish fear, or as they would 
\term it, a prudent regard for public opinion, pre- 
fer to conceal their disregard for religion and the 
salutary restraints which it imposes; or, they may 
never have actually formed a @ecision upon this 
great question, and may still be balancing and 
wavering between that nursery faith impressed 
upon their minds in early youth, and their wick- 
ed inclinations to discard all restraint. But there 
is no denying that there is a wide-spread infidelity 
abroad, and to it may be attributed no small share 
of the frightful increase of crime that has lately 
marked and 1s still staining the annals of our land. 
It has been well and truly said by a distinguished 
writer of the preseat day, who, by the way, is no 
one-idea man—I mean Carlyle—that ‘‘a man’s re- 
ligion is the chief fact about him,” not the reh- 
gion he professes to believe, or it may be, thinks 
he believes, but that which he is really and truly 
influenced by—that which he feels and ‘‘ knows 
for certain,”—knowing this, you know what the 
man is, and “‘what the kind of things he will do 
is. 

The seeds of that ‘rank week,” scepticism, 
are being disseminated every where among the 
young under the guise ofa certain fashionrble 
Philosophy, that assumes to itself a peculiar re- 
finement of istellect, and teaches that a religion 
eighteen hundred years old is worn out—that 
man’s progress in the cultivation of human wis- 
dom requires that a new Christ should be set up 
in our hearts. And it is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing, in ‘these latter days,” to hear reli- 
gion spoken of by those wise-acres as well enough ° 
to keep women and children in order, but beneath 
the capacity of a thinking man. 

Pride and vanity ofthis sort, coupled with their 
natural hostility to the requirements of the Bible, 
have led the tribe of Infidel writers to lay great 
stress upon Reason—human Reason. 

“To be sensible of our ignorarce of religion,” 
says Bishop Hopkins, ‘to know that christianity 
may be true, and yet to sit down in utter carelees- 
ness, or to take part with those who treat it light- 


ly, is indeed, the height of folly and mad absurdi- 
ty.” 
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THE STATUES AND TELEGRAPH. 
Dear Broruen— 

Among the several objects which attraet the at- 
tention of our community, are the new ‘marble stat- 
ues’ of Columbus and the Indian Maiden, now orna- 
menting the east front of the Capitol. They rest on 
the south arm of the steps leading up to the portico, 
and are thus conspicuous to public view. For 
whiteness and purity of material, and finish and 
beauty in appearance, they surpass any thing of the 
kind Lever saw. I learn the marble was selected 
expressly for this climate, and therefore its clearness 
will remain. 

But beautiful as they are, and associated as they 
ave with the discovery of America, and the blessings 
we inherit thereby; and connected as they are with 





the ‘statue’ of Washington of similar marble, put | 


up some two years since, together with the ‘Paint- 
ings’ in the Rotunda, all and each full of interest, 
they are nothing for amazement compared with ‘Pro- 
fessor Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph,” now in suc- 
cessful operatioh between this city and Baltimore. 
Two small wires set about a foot apart, commencing 
at one of the windows. at the north end of the Capi- 
tol, and running some twenty feet above the ground, 
sustained by posts every short distance on the way, 
ja all there is to be seen, but which conveys informa- 
tion with the rapidity of lightning, going at the rate, 
if I mistake not, of seventeen times round the entire 
world in a minute! Truly, astonishing skill of man; 
and even these perhaps will be improved!. 

Such are the objects; and when thinking of the 
march of mind in these and similar respects,. the 
benefit derived to the world and happiness to the 
human race, we are led to-inquire how it is that in 
the moral and religious department, of which all 
others are less in importance, there is no correspond- 
ing advancement? The same old beaten track of 
past notions and doctrines;. the same derogatory 
views of the Divine being and of man’s sufficiency 
for self government by the motive of affection, alike 
questionable to the age and’ reason and’ pernicious in 
example;. yea,.opposing such.as hold, or are striving 
to hold’, more:exalted views of their maker, or man’s 
eapacity, or wlio favor the present and future well 
being of their fellow men—fearfil of making in- 
roads upon those bright days of past ages, these are 
all that can be enumerated, all that the mind has at- 
tained to. Astonishing advancement! surprising 
improvement! 

Talk to some, even now, of the certainty of hap- 
piness hereafter to all men, through the goodness of 
the great and good Author of our being, and they 
lift up their eyes in wonder as if it were a dream or 
a flight of fancy; and if they are likely to be con- 
vinced of its probability, then they often introduce 
their apprehension of its wfiltty as an objection, as 
many do to the value of scientific researches and 
improvements. Are these days, can these days al- 
ways remain? Light and Reason forbid! 

Your obedient servant, 

Washington, D. C., June 1844, 


C.S. 





‘STUDY TO BE QUIET.’—St. Paul: 


As. by our frame and constitution we we were evi- 
dently designed by the wise and benevolent Author 
of our being.to live together in friendship, as the 
principles of our religion tend to promote humanity. 
and brotherly love, and as we all naturally admire 
a quiet and peaceable life; at first view, it would 
seem, that all exhortations like that standing at the 
head of this article would'be utterly useléss.. 

But observation, and’ experience show us, as they 
-showed the apostle, that notwitlistanding all the 
meuns afforded to govern and amend’ our tempers, 
and render them mild and agreeable ; still there 
remains a necessity upon us of studying to be qui- 
et. 

‘Though few. of us are so free from sin, as to au- 


no emneoneans 





thorise us in'casting the first stone at any, still an/in quiet any length of time, who refrains not his 
attempt to’ avoid’ giving offense, in the midst of an | tongue from slander, and his lips from guile. Re- 
imperfect generation, must be commendable in all. | Sentment, as a consequence, is always sure to follow 
The term study to be quiet, implies an ambition, a | the tale bearer, the loss of friends the busy body, and 
desire to arrive at the attainment of a peaceable | an increase of enemies the slanderer. Such charac- 
temper. ‘This should be our endeavor in particular, | ters, in whatever station of life you may find them, 
though we may meet with persons who will despise | are doomed to contempt; an indignant community 
and evil entreat us. ‘This we understand’ to be the | will sooner or later, rise up against them. 
meaning of the apostle—and, though we are not so| But he, who guards his lips, and concerns himself 
immediately exposed to causes of resentment, as | &8 little as possible with the affairs of bis neighbors, 
were the primitive Christians, who were hated and | will generally live m peace and quietness, There 





despised without a cause; and whose enemies verily |is a reward-for them in this life; they have the ap- 
‘thought they were doing God’s service in their de- | probation of conscience, ani with it, the approbation 
| struction; yet, through the captiousness, mutability,| of Heaven. Let us study therefore, for the quiet 





> 
and envy of once fond friends; through the art and and wellfare of society, that we may he numbered 


malice of determined enemies; and through the ver- | among those peace-makers, who are blessed in their 
satility and sourness of the world in general, we | deed, and are called the children of God. 
ought carefully to avoid giving just cause of offense. L.. H. T. 
The most trifling neglect of the exhortation standing ee ee eee 
at the head of this article, has been followed by the | “ ALL EARTHLY THINGS ARE PASSING 
most fatal consequences. [t is truly astonishing, | AWAY.” 

how soon a man will make many enemies, when he! Passing away,is legibly inseribed on every thing of a 
does not ‘study to be quiet’-—when he sutfers himself'| sublunary nature. There is nothing pertaining to earth 
to step aside from his proper sphere of action, and | of permanent character, or that may with safety be 
becomes a meddler in other men’s matters. All this | relied on, as productive of the genial.rays of a vernal 


} 


should serve to convince us of the reasonableness of 
the exhortation of the apostle and at the same time 
urge us to a compliance with the same. 

And now reader, that you may be benefitted by pe- 
rusing this imperfect article, suffer me to notice 
some few things necessary to be observed, inorder 
to avoid the quarrels and contentions with: which, 
most men are frequently surrounded. 

1. ‘Then,.we should be careful to keep the com- 
mand of our animal passions.. While we are under 
the direction of these blind faculties, we:shall never 
dwell quietly with. our fellow-creatures;: but be con- 
tinually liable to-injure and abuse them, for the sake 
of our own selfish gratifieation. 

A man,.who is a slave to any particular vice, 
though he may not be continually in an open quar- 
rel, is never in: a state of real peace: for, the mo- 
ment opportunity presents itself for indulging this 
vice,.and he meets with epposition, his passions are 
all on fire, and he is ready to sacrifice every body, 
and thing, which stands between him and his unhal- 
lowed object. But he, who keeps his passions in 
subjection to reason and the requirements of the 
Gospel—who is influenced by a desire for the gene- 
ral good, will not interfere with the innocent pur- 
suits of his neighbor, and must,. therefore, in. all 
probability, escape his envy. 


2. Studying to be quiet implies also, a constant 
exercise of prudence. Without this good and use- 
ful quality, an honest and well meaning man may 
be exceedingly troublesome to those about him. 
Indiscretion is at best, a blind guide, and he who 
gives himself up to her direction, should’ expect the 
ditch. And though we ought to love our neighbor 
as ourself, and our religion more than lifé, and 
ought to-defend their. rights when in danger; yet 


sun ; we witness its radiant beauty,.and the fragrant 
odor which it emits, and while we thus gaze with 
admiration and pleasure, it droops, decays and dies. 
We have only to enter the forest, to find there on 
every hand}. ocular demonstrations of the same fact, 
Intermingled with:the vigorous grove, just attaining 
maturity, we see the moss-covered trunk, and de- 
cayed branches,—certain signs of approaching decay, 
and disorganization. The stately oak, and towering 
pine, can claim no exemption from this general law 
of nature. They attain maturity, only to moulder 
back to earth, from whence they came. And so it 
is with the human family. Death is their certain, 
their inevitable doom. Almost daily, we are called 
to witness the ravages of the king of terrors ;—to be- 
hold the painful, the heart-rending proof that all 
earthly things are ‘passing away.’ No earthly dis- 
distinction or circumstances can postpone the hour 
of death, or exempt us from trying for ourselves its 
solemn realities. Though surrounded by friends, 
and bound to eartirby the strongest ties,—though the 
sympathies of our fellow. men be strongly enlisted in 
our behalf there is no- respit. The most eminent 
physicians may endeavor to prolong our existence,— 
those bound to-us by the-tender ties of consanguinity, 
‘may administer to. our comfort,—tender offspring 
|may fondly attempt to win us back to life,—a fond 
companion, areund whom the tendrils of the heart 
| are-entwined, may in the gentle accents of conjugal 
|affection, endeavor to mitigate our sufferings, and 
| stay the ruthless hand-of: death ; but in vain. The 
fiat of the immutable Jehovah, ‘From dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,’ is irrevocable. ‘The 
aged, the middle aged and the youth must all yield 
to the stern demands of the conqueror. 

These considerations should certainly prevent an 











many have'such an indiscreet way of showing their 


undue attachment to the things of earth. Their 


zeal for these things—such an intemperate heart as|‘Tansitory nature, and the certainty that sooner or 


to lead them directly into danger, by commencing | 
rude and unmannerly attacks in defénding truth, and | 
to despise all those innocent arts of courtesy so ne-| 
cessary to soften the heart of an adversary. 

This mistaken spirit has often, under a notion of | 
correcting: some trifling wrong, been the cause of 
more disturbance than it designed, at first, to do| 
away. From this temper we see some, in.no wise 
particularly obliged to do it, reprimanding those 
whom they esteem offenders, in such an uncivil, 


lordly manner, as only to render them despised. | 


Men of indiscretion in attempting to reform others, 
generally lose their-balance, and as-a consequence, 
their time and pains. 

Sdly. In studying to be quiet, it is necessary for us 
to govern our tongue; which, James declares, is 
‘an unruly evil, full of deadly poison, and setteth on 





fire the course of natare.”? No man can possibly live 


later, we must be seperated from them, should serve 
as inducements tocomply with the injunction, ‘Set 
your affection on things above,’ and lead us to real- 
ize, that there alone we may look for permanent 
peace and happiness. In complying with the re- 
quirements of the Gospel of Christ, and communion 
with the fountain of all good, we may attain that 


| happiness for which all are: seeking, and. enjoy on 
|earth.an antepast of Heaven. 


By listening to the 
voice of wisdom, we may be guided into all truth, 
find her ways to be pleasantness, and all, her paths 
‘peace. We may attain to heavenly joys, which are 
| satisfying te the human fhind, and never-fade though 
| all earthly thiugs pass away. N, 


| August 1944, 








Pure and undefiled Religion is a good mind and.a, 
good life, 
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LADIES? DEPARTUBN> 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. J. R. SPOONER. 

‘HO, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH, 
COME YE TO THE WATERS.’ 

BY MISS L. Ls DAVIS. 

Ay, come to the fountain thou youthful one, with 

the light step and buoyant heart—the sunny eye and 

laughing brow of youth; ere thou hast drank of life’s 

bitter cup and felt the weight of an earthly sorrow; 

or thy spirit hath writhed in convulsive agony *neath 


the foul and poisonous breath—the withering blight | 


of dark calumny. Come, oh! come to the fountain 
of eternal life and bathe thy young spirit in its 
bright waters, and thou shalt find strength to guide 
and guard thee, through every hour of trial—of sor- 
row and temptation, until time with thee, shall be- 
come eternity. And tkou who wearest the outward 
seeming of happiness, while thy soul aches with 
desolation—who minglest with the light and gay and 
seemest like one of them, when a deep and bitter 
sense of weary loneliness shrouds in gloom and dark- 
ness thine inner life, come to the fountain and drink 
of its refreshing waters; and the finer aspirations of 
thy being, which rise like angels from the heart’s 
temple, and all the pure, and holy and beautiful 
yearnings of thy spirit for sympathy, shall mingle 
with the spirit of purity and blessedness, and the 
rich dews of an all perfect love, shall rob life of its 
bitterness, and shed across thy path its mantle of 
light and glory. And thou pale mourning one, whose 
‘summer of the heart’ is gone, who art pining for the 
quiet of the grave, and o’er whom sorrow has thrown 
her wintry blight, causing‘the rich and warm affec- 
tions, of thy confiding trusting nature, to flow back 
in Alpine torrents upon thine own sad heart; though 
never more thy step shall gain its lightness and the 
low tones of thy sweet voice breathe of the soul’s 
glad music;—though the beaming glances of thy 
soul-mirroring eyes are dimm’d by bitter tears, that 
have welled up from the beart’s deep fountain, and 
the rose-leaf’s hue mantles thy pale cheek no more; 
and life to thee seems lone and tedious, an age of 
wasting agony, filled with vain anguish, and troub- 
led hauntings of the past. Come thou, O! come, to 
the sweet fountain of living waters,—of life eternal, 
and drink of its healing waters, and the wine of di- 
vine consolation, shall fill richly thy sorrowing heart, 
and the ‘brightness of thy Father’s glory’ shall en- 
cirele thee, and gild thine after life with hues bright- 
er than the rainbow, and a holy joy shall swell thy 
heart; joy, that thou art destined to the glorious 
boon of immortality,—that thy freed spirit, *scaped 
from its clayey prison, shall ever roam in that land 
of unfading flowers, beside its clear fountains and 
bowers of beauty. 

And thou with the lofty intellect, who hast drank 
deeply from the wells. of knowledge, and gathered 
rich gems from her sparkling founts; who art toiling, 
and struggling, to pluck the green laurels that grow 
ou Fame’s lofty summit, to garland thy brow with 
her ever-bright flowers, whose perfume shall save 
thy memory from oblivion’s dark waters; who art 
lingering beside the classic shrines, and flowery 
steeps of Posey, and who wait to be woven amid her 
favored ones, come to this rich fountain, prepared 
by our God, and thou shalt find strength to battle 
nobly for thy master’s cause, and to spread the glo_ 
rious news of a world’s salvation, from wo and mis- 
ery, to realms of cloudless purity, to the weary and 
heavy-laden ones of earth; and thus reap thy rich 
reward. 

And thou with the bent and aged form, whose 
brow has been fanned by the breath of many sum- 
mers, and whose dim and mournful eyes would fain 
pierce the shadowy gloom, of that mysterious fu- 
ture, to which thou art fast hastening; who hast 
watched the fading light of eyes that loved thee, 
and trusted in thy firm and noble heart, and hast 
ecea the warm tide of life, whose every pulsation, 
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vibrated with a holy and deathless love, to make 
~| glad and bright thy existence, grow still and cold in| ble treasure throughout the whole of her after life. 
the icy arms of death, and the long grass of the val-| We do not however see that this is the case so 
ley, wave gently above the quiet resting places, of much as might be desired in modern society. There 
the young and beautiful, the pure and early loved of |i is an appearance among the women of the present 
thy youth; who hastlived through long and lonely | | day of being too eager for an immediate tribute of 
years, with shadows deepning around thy heart. | | admiration, to wait for the development of moral 
Come thou to the fountain of living waters, and |worth, and thus they cultivate those mere shining 
from its gushing founts, quaff deeply, and a holy | /accomplishments which dazzle and delight for the 
joy, like that which radiates through the bright par- | ‘moment, but leave no materials for a; greeable reflec- 


yet acquired such habits as will prove an inestimé- 








adise of our God, shall shed its light and sunskine, 
through all the silent and lonely recesses of thy 
heart, until thy enfranchised spirit, shall plume its 


| pinions, for the home of the blest—the bright realms | 


of cloudless day,—there to be united with thy loved | 
ones, in a union that shall knew no blight, and through 


a long eternity, to join that angel band, in chanting | 


rich and melodious hymns of praise and thankagiv- | 
ing, to ‘Him who sitteth on the throne forever and | 
ever.’ 

Plainfield. 





[Selected. ] 
LOVE OF ADMIRATION, 
Observation and experience have taught me te 
believe that many of the secret sorrows of woman’s 
life, owe half their poignancy to the disappointment 
of not being able to obtain the degree of admiration 
which has been studiously sought. A popular and 


elegant writer has said—‘How often do the mounds | 


of our vanity form the secret of our pathos? And 


to the situation and the feelings of woman, this ob- | 


servation is more especially applicable. Still there 
is much to be said for woman in this respect. By 


the nature of her own feelings, as well as by the es- | 


tablished rules of polished life, she is thrown as it 


were, upon the good-will of society. Unable te as- 


sert her own claims to protection, she must endeavor | 


to ensure it by secondary means, and she knows that | 
the protection of man is best ensured by recommend- 
ing herself to his admiration. 

Nor is this all. ‘There is but a faint line of de- 
markation between admiration and love. Though | 
essentially different in their nature, and not always | 
called forth by the same individual, their outward | 
aspect is still so much alike, and there is so frequent | 
a transition made from the one to the other, that it 
requires more able reasoning than the generality of 
women are capable of, to know exactly when they 


exciting admiration and when they are inspiring | 


love. ‘There is however one infallible test by which 
the case may be decided; and I cannot too earnestly 
recommend to my country-women to apply it to 
themselves, If they are admired without being be- 
loved, they may possibly be favorites in company 
abroad, but they will be no favorites at home; they 
may obtain the good-will of a mere acquaintance, 
but they will be solitary and neglected a their own 
fireside. 

If they are cultivating such habits as are calcula- 
ted to make them really beloved, especially at home, 
they may retire from company in which they have 
been wholly overlooked, to fimd the warmest wel- 
come of the domestic circle awaiting their return— 
they may not be able to create any perceptible sen- 
sation when they appear in public, but every famil- 
iar countenance around their social hearth, will be 
lighted up with smiles when they appear. 

With regard to the love of adiniration, it is much 
to be regretted that all women, who make this one of 
the chief objects of their lives, do not at the same 
time evince an equal solicitude to be admired for 
what is really praiseworthy, Were. this the. case, 
they would at least be employed in cultivating usefal 
habits; and as the student who ajms at obtaining a 
prize, even if he fails in that direct object, has, ob- 
tained what is more desirable in the power of. appli- 
cation which he has made himself master of; so.the 
woman who aims at moral excellence, if the taste. of 
society is too vitiated to award admiration to the first 
impression her character is calculated to. make, bas 


‘tion behind, Like the conductor of an exhibition of 
fire works, they play off their splendid combinations 
‘of light and color; but the magazine is soon expend- 
‘ed, and the scene closes with weariness and vacuity 
and the darkness of night. 
| What a waste of time, and means and application 
for such a result! What an expenditure of thought 
and feeling, to have produced this momentary dis- 
|play! Surely no philanthropist can behold unmoved 
the pitiful objects for which women who court the 
incense of admiration are spending their lives. 
Surely none of the patriot sons of Britain can look 
on and see With indifference the sisters, the wives, 
the mothers of our English homes, perpetually em- 
ployed, even in a world of care and suffering, of 

anxiety, and disappointment, in administering to the 

‘momentary gratification of the eye and the ear while 
\the heart is left unsatisfied, and the drooping soul 
uncheered. 

| ‘The desire of being heloved is an ambition of a 

But 

who shall record the endless variety of suffering it 

‘entails upon woman? [I will not believe of my sex 

that it is love of admiration only, which gives birth 

to all those rivalries and mortifications—that envy 

‘and spleen and bitterness, which mar the felicity of 

female companionship. It must be some deeper 

feeling; and [ at least will give them credit for be- 

‘ing wounded in a more tender point than their vani- 

ity, before they can so far do violence to their gen- 

ler nature, as to revenge upon each other the slights 
and the humiliations they receive. 





‘far more amiable and praiseworthy character. 


Yes: it is to human calculation the most pardona- 
ble, and yet it is the most soul-besetting sin of wo- 
|man, to be perpetually investing earthly objects with 

lan interest. too intense for her own happiness; antl 
asking of some oracle she has herself’ established, 
for an answer to the language of her own heart. 

Let her seek as she may the admiration and ap- 
plause of the world, it never satisfies the craving of 
her soul. She must have something to come home 
to—a shelter even in the brightest sunshine—a bow- 
er in the fairest garden—a shrine within the richest 
temple. She cannot mingle with the stream of life, 
and float securely on as one amongst the many, She 
will not even be exalted in solitary distinction. ‘Phe 
world has no wealth to offer, that she would possess 
alone. This is the true nature of woman; and the 
home she seeks is in the hearts of those who are 
bound to her by affection. She knows that her 
solace in this home is not to be maingained withous 
unceasing care; and hence the solicitude she bestows 
upon things of trifling moment. She knows als 
that in some instances. she is liable to be supplanted: 
she feels perhaps that she is not worthy te monopo- 
lize so honorable a place; and hence her watchful- 
ness and jealousy. It may be that she is ‘discarded 
thence,’ for human love is sometimes treacherons; 
and hence her wounded spirit and the occasional 
outpouring of natural feeling by which she brings 
upon herself the odium of bitterness and revenge. 


‘Thus the darkest faults of woman may. often. be 
traced back to those peculiarities of her nature, 
which under favoring circumstances and with the 
divine blessing, may constitute her highest reeom- 
mendation, and surest source of happiness. 

How important, is it, then, since to woman it is.es- 
sential to be loved, that. she should not. expecs, w 
reap where she has never sown, and. thus. incur the 
most painful disappointment to which her suffering 
nazure ig liable.—Mrs, Ellis, 
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: [Selected.] Then go not forth, for midst the wreck the other, which the flea drew very nimbly along.— 
e. THE INFANT IN HEAVEN. Of joys forever gore, The agility and sprightliness of this little insect we 
7” Dr. Chalmers furvishes the following touching | ar est Ror eager. WamEeeY Him well know, but fow are aware of its extraordinary 
re : : + : F ewildered, and alone. muscular power; it can leap toa distance of 200 
expression of his opinion on the subject of infant) , . el sof | bed ‘a me 
nt salvation. It is expressed in strong and beautiful | And theu, oh, Hope! with restless wing, wmes the lengt : of its own Ys and drag a weig nt 
of language: Forever wearied—vain— 100 times heavier than its own body, and will eat 
al This affords, we think, something more than 2 du- ae eh in or tone ten times its own weight in a day. 
1g pious glimpse inte the question, that is often put by navies mamap = ; . 
he slated mother om her babe is taken away | Fee in — _— nae ‘ 
agi from her, when all the converse it ever had with the | T wo: S eA _ . one If 1S ONLY A CENT. 
of world amounted to the gaze upon it a few months, ee som - sic — _ Now my little lad,don’t spend that cent for candy. 
” orafew opening smiles, which mark the dawn of | ’ pacha ‘“Why, did n’t my father give it to me ?” 
i heartfelt enjoyment; and ere it had reached perhaps And thou, oh, Love! so pure and strong, Certainly he did ; but that is no reason why you 
'Y the lisp of infancy; it, all unconscious of death, had | So rest for ties Below, — should spend it. If you run over to the candy store, 
to wrestle through a peried of sickness and its pow- | Allearth’s wild, heaving wateis move and buy a roll, in five minutes you will be no better 
on er, and at length to be overcome by it. | To smite thee as they go. ek off, for having the money ; but your stomach will 
he Oh, it little knew what an interest it had created in Back to the deep, fond heart which sighs | be soured your mouth taste unpleasantly, and your 
- that home where it was so passing a visitant, nor Secgebenine 8 —_ oan ; | teeth be rotted, Now save your money (and your 
edd when carried to its early grave what a tide of emo- Nor e’er go forth uae with thy wing health,) and put it in a box. 
he tions it would raise among the few acquaintances it et eee ‘But it is only a cent?” 
Ss. Jeft behind, it! Gn it, too, baptism was impressed as But there’s a dwelling-place for Peaee— A fiundred of them make a dollar, and if you 
rk a seal, and as a sign it was never falsified. There | A mansion high above! {never save the cents you never will be worth a 
> was no positive unbelief in its bosom—ne love at all | Where in my Father’s presence bloom | dollar. 
a- for the darkness rather than the light—nor had it yet | Immortal Hope, and Love! | ‘But papa gave me this to enjoy it. | do not 
of fallen into that great condemnation which will at- | There, in that spirit-breathiog world | want to lay it up.” 
he tach itself to all that perish because of unbelief, that With whispering angels round, | Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it.—Not by 
ile their deeds are evil. We'll trust our treasures, for no blight, | throwing it away for unwholesome sweetmeats ; but 
ul When we couple with this known disposition of | Or sorrow there is found. E. | keep it till you have six, and go to the baker’s, and 
our great forerunner—the love that he manifested to | — | buy a nice loaf of bread.—— 
a ‘children on earth, how he suffered them to approach | Youths’ Department, | «Why, what do! want of bread. Mother givés 
ut his person, and lavishing endearments and kindness | “~~~ eta | me all 1 need.” 
it upon them in Jerusalem, told the disciples that the a ea Stop a moment, and I will tell you. A poor, old 
= presence and the compeny of such as these in hea- [Selected } | widow lady, lives down the alley below your house, 
th ven formed one ingredient of the joy that was set be- * shh 6 ba | and all she has to live ‘upon'is what kind neighbors 
ry fore him—tell us if Christianity does not throwa OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. | bring in 
of pleasing radiance around an infant’s tomb? and It has sometimes been said that disobedience to ‘<Q, I know who you mean. Old widow Brown. 
er should any parent who hears us feel softened by the | parents is the beginning of all crime. If this be | Mother has sent me there a great many times.” 
e- touching remembrance of a light that twinkled a true—and to a great extent it undoubtedly is—how Well, do you take your loaf of nice bread and get 
‘i- few short months under his roof, and at the end of| important that the habit of disebedience should never | your mother to put a white napkin round it, and 
a its little period, expired; we cannot think we ven-| be formed! Beware young reader, how you disobey | then carry it down to her house and say—*‘Here, 
its ture too far, when we say that he has only to perse-| the slightest wish of your parents; for it will lead Mrs. Brown, is a present from a little boy, will you 
vere in the faith, and in the following of the Gospel, | you to disobey others, and then to disobey the laws please accept iti” 
a- and that very light will shine upap him again in hea-|of your country and the laws of God. Is it too “Well, Pildo it! [know just what she will say. 
o- ven. much te require that you skould oBey your parents? | She will cry, and then put her hands upon my, head 
th The blossom which withered here npon the stalk | Surely it is not; for the Scriptures say “‘ this is right.” und say, “God bless you my little boy!” And [shall 
ul has been transplanted there to a place of en-|If obedience is hard to you, it is because it is not | feel so happy! Iwish I bad the money now But l 
d, durance; and it will then gladden the eye which now | cheerfully rendered. It was not hard for that great | won't spend a cent until I get it.” 
weeps out the agony of an affliction that has been | and good man, Martin Luther, to obey; for he used | Then you will indeed enjoy your money. “It is 
p- sorely wounded, and in the name of Him, who if on | to say he would “rather obey than work miracles.” | more blessed,’* Jesus says, “‘to give than to receive? 
of earth would weep with them, do we bid all present, | Remember that you can do nothing that will please | —S. S. Mess. 
ne to sorrow not even as others ‘which have no hope, and honor yeur parents more thau to obey them rea- | owen 
- but to take comfort in the thought of that country | dily. But obedience must be prompt and cheerful or 4 H E W A T (; H M A N 
st where there is no sorrow and no separation. it is no virtue. He who obeys with a sour counte- | ° 
fe : nance and angry words is nearly as bad as one who | ~~~ ee Pe ee es eee 
i ae = (Peed ns A gg is openly disebedient. The case of Louis, Dake of) Ree I RA Or PT ee 
be Hath she not then for pains and fears— Burgundy, presents a striking example of filial obe- MONTPELIER, VT. AUG. 24, 1944. 
88 The days of woe, the watchful night— dience. When achild, no threat or punishment was 
he For all her sorrows, and her tears,— ever found necessary to make him obey; for a word PRAISE OF MEN. 
re An over payment of delight ? ora look was sufficient. He was always grieved wl « Among the chief relees- cleo: many beliovedien him, 
ov - as Sane his mother was displeased, or spoke less kindly to | but because of Pharisees they did not confess him, lest 
ua THE DOVE OF THE ARK. him than usual; and on such occasions would weep | they should be put out of the synagogue : for they loved 
vs Return! return! thou weary Dove— and say to her, ‘“‘ Dear mother, pray donot be angry the praise of men more than the ae a 
= In vain thou goest forth, with me, I willdo whatever you please.” Happy Cte item, whtely thet “ . 
ds The sky is raging dark above the parent who has such a child as Louis, Duke of | hadt ‘ aoe ; \ = ro pom _ _ 
o- The drowned and sunken earth— Burgundy. | preoret-nencomrctacbr tonnage oman hs. “8 
; | forts to disseminate his saving truth, was from the chief 
il- Back to thy dreary prison-home j | rulers, from the haughty and bigoted Pharisees :—the 
ad Though dark its chambers be, [Selected.] | common people heard him gladly. He t aught them as 
8 Twill prove a refuge from the storm CURIOUS: MECHANISM. | one having authority, none could deny, yet their ideas of 
al And a resting place for thee. Mr. Boverich, an ingenious watch-maker in Lon- | the dignity and greatness of the Messiah, would not per- 
od Oh, thus the humam heart sends forth don, exhibited to the public a few years ago, a little | ™it them to suppose that he would associate with the 
Its spirits winged, and bright, ivory chaise with four wheels, and all its proper ap- | C°™MO” People or eat with publicans and sinners— 
be To find at last no resting place— paratus, and a man sitting on the box, all of which | ae Pt oats ervene coop. agpae te ont frows their 
re, Ne star to gild the night. were drawn by a single flea. He also made another | self-righteous spirit, rejected him, attributing the works 
hee Return cach one, while yot. ye may, carriage, which opened and shut by springs, and | -_ — ee a wee pis 
n- Ere earth has poisoned ail, a . P 7", | of devils. No person of respectability or rank could 
, : ) with six horses harnessed to it, a coachinan sitting ‘ 
Nor wait long years of doubt and pain, an titan, witli’. dealer tie silt, fier. queen in become a follower of the Savior, and embrace the glad 
And tears, for thy recall. is Y mre P “ | tidings which he proclaimed, without beeoming perfectly 
- : the carriage, and two footmen behind it, and a postil- | disgraced in the sight of the Pharisees, the orthodox ot 
Cu No rest for thee on earth, oh, Peace !— lion riding on one of the front horses, which was} that age. Hence many, rather than cali down upon their 
hee Ne bright, unfading flower drawn along by a flea. He likewise had a chain of | heads the curses: and bigoted rage of the popular sect, 
4 To. wreathe around thy gentle. form brass, about two inches. long, containing 200 links, would not confess him openly, how much soever they 
And save from sorrow’s power— with a hook at one end, and a padlock and key at might be convinced of the truth of his doctrines. “‘ They 
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Toved the praise of men more than the praise of God.’” 


Such were the obstacles opposed to the progress of the | zeal as they do of his cruelty and injustice. 
Gospel in Christ’s day, and a slight survey of the reli- 


ing them that we can speak of his goodness with as much finds more scripture against it than he who has made it 
| the study: of his life. The former finds objections in at- 
None can heartily engage in social worship without be- | most every line, the latter views them, ‘like angel’s vis.” 


gious world will convince us that the same unholy prin- | ing made better and happier by it ; we are not only bet- its, few and far between.’ Let but the Commentaries of 
ciples and influences are still brought to bear with all | ter ourselves, but are more likely to exert a happy in- Clarke ond Stuart be read and received as correct expo. 
their force against this same Gospel of universal grace | fluence in society. ‘Fhese meetings afford an opportu- sitions of the scriptures, and this formidable host of ob. 
and salvation. The Orthodox, (and by this we mean_all | nity for the exercise of the intellectual faculties as well jections will mostly disappear, leaving only a few scat. 


Partialist denominations,) are continualty saying, ‘‘ the as the moral and religious feelings ; we are led to med- tered pillars in the temple of Partialism. 


We say this 


vicious attend our meetings,—sinners hear our doctrine itate upon the goodness of God, not only in the house of argues well for Universalism; and we trust that when 
gladly,—and our ministers visit all classes of communi- worship, but at our homes and firesides,—in our daily la- light and knowledge are sufficiently increased not an 


ty.’’ Well, admitting all this, what does it prove, only, 
that Universalists have acted as did the Savior, and the 


same consequences have followed? Universalists have 


| bors and in our social intercourse. The spirit of investi- objection to it will be found. But it is time we returned 
| gation and inquiry is an active companion of all our, to our subject, and inquire the meaning of the text. 
| thoughts, leading into new truths and opening new fields, In Palestine, the country inhabited by the Jews, the 


proclaimed glad tidings to all people; the popular sects | of pleasure and happiness. We search the scriptures and harvest commences in the middle of April and extends to 


have cried out, ** Unholy, licentious."* A reformation | treasure up their heavenly truths ; we become wiser and the middle of June ; the 


has been produced; and they call it all a work of the 


in the mid- 
happier each day, and when we again meet in social con- | dle of June and extends to the middle of August. Hence 





devil. Thus the same arguments are used to oppose the ference ’tis but to enjoy a ‘feast of reason and a flow, the order in this passage ; ‘*The harvest is past, the sum- 


progress of the doctrine of universal restoration, as were 
used when Christ preached it in person. And it is-a fact 
to be lamented that there are men at this day that so 
love the praise of men, and the gracious bow of the 
dominant sects,—and-who have such a fear of being cast 
out of the synagogue, or thought unpopular, that they 
will conceal the truth in their own bosoms, amidst the 
filth and rubbish which it was well calculated to remove, 
had there been life and energy enough in them to have 
warmed it into‘action. Such men should listen to the 
injunction of the Apestle: ‘Contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,and not let the light that is in 
you become darkness, but let your light shine before 
men,’ not regarding the praise of men, nor the root of all 
evil. If men believe. that God is good to all, and will 
have all to be saved, let them teach it in their families 
and enjoin its practice,—let them labor for its dissemina- 
tion that the hearts of the children of men may be made 
te rejoice. , 

There is another class of men who: love. much the 
praise of men, or at least, they fear being cast out of the 
synagogue. We mean those among opposing sects who 
have a strong faith ia the doctrine of universal salvation; 
for it cannet be denied ‘that there are many such among 
them; ‘‘ but because of the Pharisees,’’ knowing the 
bitter animosity, the abuse, and loss of fellowship that 
follow a public profession of our sentiments, ‘they shrink 
from the task, prefering the praise of men to the fellow- 
ship of God and a sect everywhere spoken against. Are 
such men doing well to imitate the chief rulers of Christ’s 
day? Should they not rather leave ell these things and 
follow Him, .and God, who is the searcher of hearts, will 
abundantly reward’ them. True, it must be painful to 
separate from brethren, and dissolve long existing friend- 
ship, yet the fellowship of the spirit and the conscious- 
ness of possessing soul-cheering truth are ample rewards 
for all these. If then we have faith in the universal 
grace arid love of God, let us openly and candidly con- 
fess it, that we may have the fellowship of a denomina- 





‘of soul.’ An additional adyantage of such meetings is to | mer is ended,’’ which is but another way of saying, 
create a union of thought and feeling among the members | in the oriental manner—winter is approaching, or is come, 

of a society, producing harmony and a feeling of friend- | ‘and we are not saved.’ The inquity now arises, from 
‘ship which are so necessary for the advancement of the what were they not saved? This must be learned from 
cause of truth and human happiness. Those societies, | the context: And from this we learn that the Prophet is 

that cannot employ a preacher every sabbath, can do | describing the approaching invasion of Nebuchadnezzar 
| much for the advancement of truth:in their midst by as- | and the false security and wickedness of the people. It 
' sembling themselves together in a social meeting to sing seems that some false friends, or perhaps spies of the 
| and pray and speak of the great truths of man’s-final re- King, had deceived the people by telling them there was 
| demption and salvation from sin. Let us then think of , no danger of war,—that they need have no fears of an 
| these things and act as becometh the wise and prudent. | invasion ; and thus lulled them in fatal. security ; or in 
S. W. | the language of the Prophet, verse 11, ‘*They cry, peace 
peace ; when there is no peace ;‘’ or verse 15, ‘* We 
looked for peace, but no good came ; and fora time of 
health, and behold trouble.’’ From this dream of safety 
they were suddenly aroused by the news of'\Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s invasion, and that the army had already entered 
their territories, and was so near that the Prophet says, 
verse 16, ‘The snorting of his horses was heard from 
Dan; the whole land trembled at the sound of the neigh- 
ing of his strong ones.’ Seeing their condition, . and 
knowing that eseape is ‘impossible: they cry out; ‘The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are-not 
saved,’ They had suffered. the warm season: to pass 
without mak{fag any preparation for defense, or means of 
safety; and now winter had come upon them, when they 
knew escape was impossible from the fact that the 
mountain-paths werg elther rendered slippery and dan- 
gerous by the constant rains at this season, or were en- 
tirely destroyed by the.descending torrent. In view of 
all these facts they exclaim in despair, ‘The harvest is 
past,.the summer is ended, and we are not saved’ or 
have not escaped. Here then we find an answer to the 
question, from what were they not saved? They were 
not saved from a foreign invasion, from their enemies, 
nor from an approaching captivity. This we believe to. 
be the meaning of the text as explained by the context. 

S. W. 





NOT SAVED. 


‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved.—Jeremiah 8, 20. 

By those who believe that God is not the Savior of all 
men, this text is often brought forward to show, that | 
there is a limit to the grace and saving power of God, 
and that those, who.are not saved at a certain time, 
never can be, but will cry out,.The time of probation is 
past, the day of grace is ended, and our souls are not 
saved. Too often has this horrid sentiment been whis- 
pered in the-ears of the sick and dying, adding spiritual 
agony to:physical pain and causing the poor sufferer to 
leave the world in gloomy despair. We believe, as 
much as any people, in a preparation for death,—that 
there is such a thing as being prepared to meet this 
great change in peace and‘with heavenly hope,—that by 
exercising faith and child-like confidence in our heavenly 
Father we may meet the dark messenger with a smile, 
parting with our friends with the sweet hope of a happy 
reunion inthe spirit land. We believe all this, and we 
hope that when our appointed time comes, we shall have 
this preparation; and the best preparation for death is 
the best preparation for life. But, if an individual ' has 
been so unfortunate as not to have this preparation and 
anchor of hope, and come upon his death-bed with a 











heart wounded and lacerated by the sins of.life, we do 








tion whose characteristic doctrine is love. Thus the cir- | not believe it is the duty of any person, nor the part of 


News Items. 








cle of our usefulness will be increased and we shall be a christian, to inflame those wounds, or incre their 
the means of leading many others into the truth deliver- | sorrows by threats of wo and fears of au angry God to 
ing them from the bondage of error and slavish fear. | be visited upon them in the immortal world; for this is 
S. W. | not only contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, but it in- 
re Se creases the sufferings of the unfortunate, without bene- 
CONFERENCE: MEETINGS: | fitting either him or mankind. Bat rather let us pour the 
[’ Of the utility of social conference meetings many Uni- | oil and wine of consolation into their wounded hearts, 
versalists have had their doubts, and have stood back | and breathe the pure and balmy spirit of the Gospel into 
neither engaging in them nor encouraging them, fearing | the soul, comforting them with the assurance of the un- 
that protessjon and lip-service would be substituted for | changing love of God. For this purpose came the Sa- 
practical piety ; but none, that have observed their influ- | vior into the world. 
ence, ean longer hesitate to pronounce them useful and | The common manner of repeating this verse is this: 
happy in their tendency to purify the heart, to beget | ‘The summer is past, the harvest is ended, and our souls 
within us a spirit of devotion, and to aid usin acquiring are not saved.” This, the reader can see, is not the 
a divine-life. They are peculiarly calculated to awaken | reading of.the verse, but is an entire change of its 
an interest in the cause of religion and religious truth, | meaning. The harvest comes before the summer, which, 
and to kindle a.zeal that shall continue to burn till the | according to the common notion, would make a man’s 
heart is wrapped in a flame of love. In these meetings | death come before his life; (a strange order of events) 
the whole seciety may take an active part, instead of the | and neta word is said about souls being saved. So 
ministers doing the whole, thereby awakeuing in every | much for the corruption of the text. 
mind a love-of the truth, anda. desire for spiritual im-| We do not say, this is the exposition given by the 
provement. These social and zeligious interviews . tend 
to bring the soul into.closer.communion with the Father 
of our spisits, to produce a growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of truth, thereby enabling us to give to every. 
man that asketh us a reason for the hope that is in us. 


than to hear it from the common people; those that 
have studied but little to acquaint themselves with the 
primitive meaning of the scriptures. It is a fact that 
argues well for the trath of Universalism that ignorance 





hey remove a mass of prejudice from the minds of op- | finds many more objections to that doctrine than knowl- 
geeers-in regard to our.want of devotion to God, , teach- 


edge,—that the. man who. has studied his Bible but little, 
i 


léarned among Partialists, but nothing is more common ands, 





An unavailing attempt was made, on the night of 
the 3d inst. to rob the Bank of Middlebury.—A pack- 
age of $8000 had been done up the evening before, 
to send away, and was not deposited in the vault, 
which had probaqly attracted the attention of the 
villain or villains. 





Arrocious Insustice.—The colored population 
of Ohio. in 1840, was 17,342, it having increased 
7000 in ten years. ‘The laws of that State are high- 
ly oppressive to this class of citizens.. They:are not 
|only taxed without representdtion, but their oath is 
jnot allowed in courts of justice against white men; 
‘and thus any outrage may be perpetrated upon a col- 
}ored man or his family with we oe S prem it 
| be not witnessed by white persons. Such a statute 
is a disgrace to so great a State. 


Great Loneeviry.—The Key West “ Light of 
the Reef,” of the 18th ultimo, contains the follow- 
ing: ‘Died, onthe Key, a few days since, a free 
negro woman named Tina Lewis, who had arived at 
the astonishing age of 117 years. She had resided 
on this coast for the last thirty years, and was for- 
merly a slave in one of the Beitish West India Is- 
Her. faeuities-remained unimpaired’ to the 
day of her death.” 


The Hon. Joel Holleman, formerly, jpamber of 
Congress from the Norfolk district of Virginia, and 
Speaker of the last House of Delegates of that State, 
died at his residence in: Smithfield on Thursday, 4th. 
instant. . 
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Ligutnine Rops,—About one o’clock on W: 
day morning last, a small house in Hill street, New 
Haven which was supplied with a lightning réd, was 
struck with lightning, notwithstanding. Prof. Olm- 
sted, inva communication which we find in the New 
Haven Herald, states the circumstances of the ease, 
and Accounts for the inefficacy of the rod as follows: 

Although no lives were lost, and no great damage 
was done to the premises, yet the bolt left very 
strong marks of its violence, in having taken no less 
than four different routes to the earth, either of which 
would have been suflicicnt alone to have conveyed 
any ordinary charge. A tall sycamore tree, standing 
before the house, received one part of the charge,ex- 
hibiting on its surface curious marks of the progress 
of the flash, which coursed its way in different ram- 
ifications, tearing up the ground oa opposite sides of 
the trunk.—A tin pipe on one corner of the house 


conveyed another part of the charge, which tore off | 


pieces of the clapboard. A third branch descended 
the front chimney into thé cellar, where it manifest- 
ed its effects in dislocating portions of the stone wall. 
The fourth branch took the lightning rod, which was 
attached to the chimney iu the rear, followed it down 
to the tin gutter on the eaves, where it left the rod 
and found its way to the earth through the tin spout 
at the cerner of the building. 

Why did not the lightning rod protect the premi- 
ses, and convey the entire charge harmless to the 
earth? ‘Two facts indicated, at the first glance, that 
the rod was defective in its construction; the first 
was, that it shared the office of conducting the flash 
from the cloud tothe earth, with three other conduc- 
tors. Had it been a perfect rod, it would have mo- 
nopolized the charge. ‘The second was, that the 
branch of the fluid which entered the rod, left it on 
veaching the gutter, preferring the rout to the earth 
by way of the perpendicular tin spout. 

One defeet discovered in the rod was its inferior 
size, not being more than half that prescribed for 
lightning rods; but another defect, and one of far 
greater Importance, was the extremely bad termina- 
tion of the rod at the lower extremity. Instead of 
descending to the depth of permanent moisture, 
(which on this sandy hill is not less than eight feet, ) 
it terminated at the depth of two feet, in dry sand. 
{t might nearly as well have terminated in a glass 
bottle. The portion below the ground was also 
rusty, Which further impaired its conducting pow- 
ers. It ought.to have been protected from rust by a 
coat of black paint, and by being surrounded by 
powdered charcoal, neither of which precautions 
was used. The lightning preferred the tin spout to 
the tin rod, because the former was nearly in con- 
tact, at the lower end, with the run of water from 
the adjacent wash room. 

Hence there is nothing in this ease which ought in 
the least to impair our confidence in lightning con- 
ductors, which are made according to the established 
rules of science. 














Sagacity or 4 Doa.—The following curious in- 
stance of the intelligence of a dog is related by the 
Edinburgh Weekly Register: ““‘The animal belong- 
ed to a celebrated chemist, who tried upon it the ef- 
fect of a certain poison, and the next day adminis- 
tered acounter poison, which had the effect of pre- 
serving the creature’s life. The next day another 
dose was offered him; but merci! said he, he would 
not touch it. Different sorts of poisonous drugs 
were presented to him, but he resolutely refused all. 
Bread was offered, but he would not touch it; meat, 
but he turned from it; water but he would not drink. 
‘To reassure him, his master offered him bread and 
meat of which he himself ate in the dog’s presence; 
and of that the sagacious animal hesitated not to 
partake. He was taken to a fountain, but he would 
drink no where but from the spot where the water 

ushed free and fresh. This continued for several 
cave, until the master, touched by the extraordinary 
intelligence of the poor animal, resolved to make no 
more attempts upon him with his poisons. The dog 
is now very gay and very happy, but will eat of noth- 
ing that he does not first see his master touch, nor 
will he drink except from the purest spot of the 
fountain.” 


A Larce Mouruep Man.—The N. Y. Sunday 
Atlas tells a fuony story of a man with a tremendous 
large mouth going to a dentist to have a tooth ex- 
tracted. On opening his ponderous jaws, the doc- 
tor remarked that he need not do it so wide as he 
was going to sland outside to perform the operation! 

=. 





A Cuaritaste Suecestion.—In speaking of a 
clerical friend, who possesses a very rubicund coun- 
tenance, Putnam said yesterday—“ I don’t think he 
drinks. In fact I know he doesn’t, for he told me 
go, but he probably sleeps in a bed with very red 

, ” 








Quire Lixery.—An exchange says: “The rea- 
son why most people think more of their stomach 
than they do of their souls is, because their stomachs 
are a confounded sight the largest of the two.” 


I wish to introduce a ill for the destruction of 
worms, as the woodpecker member said in a stump 
speech. 


Spornine a Dis or Sentiment.—The maiden 
wept; and I said, “why weepest thou, maiden?” 
She answered not, neither did she speak, but sobbed 
exceedingly : and | again asked, “why weepest 
thou?” when she said, ‘‘ What’s that to you? mind 
your own business |” 





Evin speaxine.—There is no propensity of de- 
praved minds more to be regrited or condemned, 
than that of speaking ill of others. And there is no 
disposition more mischievous than to repeat the evil 


thus spoken, without being sufficiently informed of 


its trath. 
The young should avoid this habit ; 
trample it under their feet. 


the old should 


[tis a wise rule to say nothing of a person of | 
To this there are of 


whom you cannot speak well. 
course some exceptions. Sometimes the general in- 
terests of community, and sometimes those of partic- 


ular individuals, require that tHe TruTH be told of 


those who may impose upon and deceive others. 

But there is a vice in the blood of some persons, 
which, under pretence of telling the truth for laud- 
able ends, utters or insinuates untruths to feed a 
spirit of personal ill-will, or for the accomplishment 
of ulterior designs. We need not say that this vice 
is deserving of all condemnation. 





Vermont State Convention 





The Verment State Convention of Universalists, will 
hold its next Annual meeting at STRAFFORD on 
the 4TH WEDNESDAY and following THU RS- 
DAY IN AUGUST (28th and 29th inst.) 

L. H. TABOR, Standing Clerk. 











DEATHS. 
_ ~ RAPD AAR ee APRA ey en _— 
In East Randolph, 12th inst., Frederick Chandler, on- 
ly child of Mrs. Laura Waldo, aged one year and four 
months. By this mysterious providence, the last solace 
is removed trom its afflicted mother; once und again, the 
grim messenger has borne a trophy from her sight; but a 
few short weeks since, and her loved partner was con- 
signed to the grave, now her last and only one is gone. 


Lines inscribed to Mrs. Waldo by a sympathizing friend. 
And art thou gone sweet little one— 
Is thy brief course so quickly run, 
So soon called from earthly love 
To thy bright home in realms above? 


But oh! how sad thy mother’s heart— 
When the summons bade thee depart, 
Bereft of all her heart held dear, 
She’s left a lonely mourner here. 


Her once happy home, clad in gloom— 
Its dear tenants lie in the tomb, 
Husband and children, all are gone 

In desolation she weeps alone. 


The Lord gave fora transient day— 
His mandate has call’d them away, 
He governs with love, and with might, 
Whatsoever he does, is mght. 


Mourn not stricken mother and wife, 
Thy loved ones are in the world of life— 
From earthly pains and cares at rest 
They’re angels, in the land ef the blest. 
8S. A. H. 
East Randolph, Vt. 
In Williston, 3d inst., W. Irving, son of Rollin and Ca- 
lista Bradley, aged about three years. 
** As the sweet flower, which scents the morn, 
But withers in the rising day, 
Thus lovely seemed the infant’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled its life away. 


Ere sin ceuld blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death timely came with friendly care, 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
Aad bade it bloom forever thers. 





{t died before the infant soul 

Had ever burned with wrong desire, 

Had ever spurned at heaven’s control, 
Or ever quenched its sacred fire, 


lt died to sin, to wo and care; 
Yet for a moment felt the rod; 
Then, springing on the viewless air, 
Spread its light wings, and soared to God.”’ 
In Berlin, August 13, James Nathan, son of James and 
Charlotte Boyden, aged one year. 
Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death timely came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it bloom forever there. 





| In this village, Aug. 11, George Henry, child of Cha’s. 
| M. and Lucina A. Smith, aged 8 months and 25 days. 


Tears for the dead, the infant dead ! 

| Earth’s fairest flower hath faded, 

The light of loveliness hath fled 

The beaming eyes are shaded ; 

I’ts voice of music now is hushed 

That breathed so soft and sweet ; 

It lieth like a rose-bud brushed 

| Beneath the careless feet. 

| Com. 

| In Marshfield Aug. 11, Br. Samuel Ainsworth, aged 
60 years. 

| Br. A. was a true Universalist. He was beloved by all. 
| I saw him just before he died,—he said he was “* willing 
and even anxious to go home.’”? He would be glad to 
| Stay here a littie longer to advise with his companion and 
| children if it were his father’s will, but he could say in 
| the sincerity of his heart ‘* not my will but thine O God 
| be done.’” Br A. was respected by all that knew him 
| for his virtuous life and Christian character. By his 
kindness he had drawn around him a large circle of 
friends who testified their respect for his worth by leav- 
ing all their labor at this busy season, and assembling on 
the day of his funeral to pay the last sad rites to a be- 
loved citizen and neighbor. God bless the widow and 
fatherless and comfort all who mourn. 





‘Sweet is the scene where virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest; 

How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the dying breast! 


‘So fades a summer cload away; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


‘Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fanned by sonre angel’s purple wing; 

© grave, where is thy victory now? 
Invidious death, where is thy sting? 


‘A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which nothing can destroy; 
Naught can disturb that peace profound, 
Which such unfettered souls enjoy. 


‘Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell! 

A brighter, purer scene appears; 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell! 


‘Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load, the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
Sweet is the scene where virtue dies!” 


| 








Appointments. 








Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach in Plainfield, 
the 4th Sabbath in August. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appeints to preach in Concord Vt. 
the 3d Sabbath in Sepiember. 

Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sab- 
bath in August. ' 

Br. Warren will preach at Woodbury the 4th Sabbath 
in August. 

Br. Warren and Frost will exchange services the tat 
Sabbath in September. The former will preach at Will- 
1amstown the latter at Calais. 

Br. J. W. Ford appoints to preach at Orford, N. H., 
the 4th Sabbath in August, and te lecture at Piermont at 
5 o’clock P. M. 














POETRY. 


[Original.] 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
How pleasant ’tis to view the scene 
When rising from his bed ; 
Bright Phebus, o’er the broad terrene, 
His glorious light doth shed. 








Emerging from the shades of night, 
Each object meets the view ; 

And basking in the solar light 
Seems now to,smile on you. 


°Tis when gay summer spreads around, 
Her lucent carpet, green ; 

And flowers bedeck the teeming ground 
A lovely pleasing scene ;— 


Tis then when gentle Zephyr’s breeze 
Walts perfume through the air, 

All seems designed the soul to please, 
And waken interest there. 


Tis then how glorious seems the sight 
When sol pours forth his rays, 
Dispersing from the East his light 
And lengthens out the days. 


But not more cheering is the scene 
Which summer doth display, 

Than when around us there is seen 
Kind Friendship’s genial sway. 


Sweet are the thoughts of friends we know, 
With whom we can converse : 

Friends who ean share our joy, or woe ; 
And prove a balm to us. 


How dear the memory of a friend 
With whom we've often met,— 

Whom distance parts or death has slain 
How can we such forget. 


Whate’er reminds ug now of them, 
Seems sacred to the view,— 

And in our minds seems to proclaim 
That once those friends we knew. 


Then while thine eye Amanda roves. 
O’er records written here ; 

Let this memento to you prove, 

A friend’s true name sincere. 


Huntington, Vt. 





They are in Prison. 


The following is a touching and interesting article 
from the New Brunswick Fredonian :— 

‘There were nine hundred and seventy-nine per- 
sons in Sing Sing Prison last week, of whom seven- 
ty-six were females. So it is stated in the newspa- 
pers. Such paragraphs are too often read witha 
‘Well, what of it,’ air and feelling. But there are 
some who pause in thoughtfulness at such a state- 
ment. Every one of those nine hundred wreched 
persons was once an infant, and smiled in its vague 
dream of joy as.it fed itself asleep on its mother’s 
bosom. Eyery one of them awakened love in some 
less or larger circle of related hearts, and was cared 
for, toiled for, and cherished. Perhaps some one 
might have been found that would have died for it, 
nay that did die fer it. Fer that the mother peri 
ed ; or the manly father, pitted unequally against 
poverty and misfortune, broke the o’erstrained heart 
string.—Take the sternest, hardest in that multitude 
and semewhere in his bosom are wrapped up house- 
hold memories, souvenirs of love, gleams and glimp- 
ses of innocence, and miniature plans and picturings 
of hope. Seventy-six of these are women.—There 
have, been then, to say the least of it,some rudimenial 
elements of that creature who in. society performs 
the office of sister, wife, mother, friend ; sheds grace, 
softness and a beautiful glory over this life, and 
‘harms it with sweet amenities and a divine charity. 
Seventy-six women! and among them all was there 
never a feminine love stronger than death, stranger 
than fiction ; no woman’s tenderness and tears and 
inspirations.?—But they are in Sing Sing. Ay, there’s 

he rub to our faith and charity, Sing-Sing is, not 

a boudoir, a lady’s chamber, a drawing-room, a 

parlor, & ballrodm: ‘Tris a prison ; and grat 
a 


€, vir- 
ue of any-sort-or degree, deewnot'abide in prison, 
but in good society and free and decorated quarter's 
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Alas! alas! let us hope a little otherwise. ‘There is 
a charity, not forbiden sires d all: things, be- 
lieveth all things ; which like finger turneth 
what it touoheth to gold; which findeth what it 
seeketh. And could we be brought to explore even 
Sing-Sing in the right mind, we might oft-times dis- 
cover fragments of nobility and germs of goodness, 
and find that though all is tarnished, all is not utterly 
corroded and destroyed. But we fear our charity 
runeth not this way with any marked current. In 
few words, when men commit those sins of which 

risons @re cognizant, we are done with them. 
Their proliation is over ; théy are ruined ; and how- 
ever God may regard them, by man they are aban- 
doned. ‘They may wish to return to the paths of 
virtue, but we warn them off; that path is appro- 
priated to better people. 0! for some Howarps 
and Frys,.in these times of vaunting benevolence. 
to visit with an enlarged spirit of love and hope the 
prisoner, the outcast, the rejected of men!’ 


Popular Errors in Medicine. 
BY AN EDINGBURG PHYSICIAN, 


There is a favorite fancy of rendering infants and 
farther advanced children, hardy and strong- by plung- 
ing them in cold water. This will certainly not prevent 
strong infants from growing stronger, but it will and 
often does, kill three out of every five. Infants al 
ways thrive best with moderate warmth and a milk 
warin bath. ‘The same rule applies to the clothing 
of infants and children. No child should have so 
slight clothing as to make it feel the effects of cold ; 
warm materials, loose and wide clothing, and exer- 
cise, are indispensable for the health of the little 
ones. But above all things, their heads should be 
kept cool and generally uncovered. 

Mew people so Jaud early rising as would lead 
one to suppose that sleep was one of those lazy, 
slugish, and bad practices, that the sooner the cus- 
tom was abolished the better. Sleep is as necessary 
to a man as food, and as some do with one third the 
food that others require, so five hours of sleep‘is 
sufficient for one, while another requires seven or 
eight hours. Some men cannot by any possibilty 
sleep more than four or five hours in twenty four ; 
and therefore, true to the inherent selfishness of 
human nature, they abuse all who sleep longer.— 
No one should be taunted: for sleeping eight hours 
if he can, 

Many people do not eat salt with their food, and 
the fair sex have a notion that this substance darkens 
the complexion.—Salt seems essential to the health 
of every human being, more especially in moist cli- 
mates. Without salt the body becomes infested with 
intestinal worms. ‘The case ofa lady is mentioned 
in a medical journal, who had a natural antipathy 
to salt, and never used it with her food ; the conse- 
quence was, she became dreadfully infested with 
these animals. A punishment one existed in Hol- 
land, by which criminals were denied the use of salt ; 
the same followed with these wretched beings. We 
rather think a prejudice exists with some of giving 
little or no salt to children, No practice can be 
more cruel or absurd, 





Printers. 


No trade sends into the world smarter and'more 
aetive men than that of printing. Look to offices 
of trust and honor, where talent and energy are requir- 
ed—anda you will be most likely to find them filled by 
printers. Who make our best.editors, lawyers, preach 
ers, mayors and Congress. men? Printers, Printing 
is a glorious business, thus to fit men for honor-and 
usefulness. A college educationis not to be com- 
pared with an education at the case. One of the 
greatest lawyers England ever produced was 4 prin- 
ter. Who is the Mayor of London? A printer. 
Who are Mayors of Glasgow, Edinburgh and Perth? 
Printers. So also are the Mayors of New York. 
Washington and Savannah, printers.by trade. ‘The 
recent Mayor of Boston was a printer. 

There is something like a dozen printers in Con- 
gress—ali of them do honor to their ion. 

Certainly, the best eoducted journals of this coun- 
try are under the control of printers. Look to this 
city for instance ; Gen. Todd, of the American, 
Edwards, of the Advertiser, Beckett, of the Bulletine, 
aud Nichols, of the Washingtonian, are all printers, 
and reflect honor on the craft. 

Printers are looking up. Who would not be a 
printer? ‘To the young apprentices at the case, or 
the roller stand, with smutty taces or dirty fingers, 
we wonld say—don’t be discouraged.. A few years 
ago, all the distinguished men we have named above, 
were sitnilarly employed. Stick. to your business 


and every leisure. boar you, have, employ it.in the 
perusal of usefull books and V4 the ¢ ear of 
‘your minds. ‘Then ‘the day Will pot be distant, 


when if you are trué to yourselves and ¢outrars no. 


Chive bng a we aud oc Talons 
ne. oe | 
Select School. 


Wakeficld, will commence a Select 
* School at NORTH MONTPELIER, Sept. 
9th, to continue eleven weeks. Instruction will be 
ziven in common English Branches, Natural Sciences: 
Mathematics, and the Freath Lauguage. 
Tuition. 











Common English Branches - - - + 3,00 
Higher Branches - - ~ + = = = 3,00: 
French Language - - + - - + + 4,00 
| August 14, 5: tf. 
VOTICE 


1s hereby given that I have relinquished: to. my Sons 
Henry P. Parker and Richard F. Parker their time 
from and after this date, and shall neither claim any 
of their earnings nor pay any debts of their contrac- 
ting. LEVI PARKER. 
: Attest GEORGE. S. TAYLOR. 
Wolcott July 85, 1844. 43 tf. 





Lebanon Institute. 
MPuE fall term of the Institate will commence on 
Wednesday, August 28th and-continue 11 weeks 
under the superintendence of Mr. J.C. €. Hoskins 
A. M., who has rendered himself so deservedly pop- 
ular with scholars, and all who have had an interest 
in the school for the past three years. 

The Executive Committee take pleasure in inform- 
ing the publie that they have secured the services of 
Miss C. Grppines, now of Reading Seminary Mass. 
as principal of the Female department during the en- 
suing year. “Miss Giddings comes well recommended 
as a lady, and an experienced and successful teacher, 
and the Committee have perfect confidence that she 
will give satisfaction to all who see fit to patronize 
the scheel. 

Miss. E. Jennerre Prasrrmes, who has been con-- 

nected with the school for several terms as teacher of 
music, has been engaged to continue her services in 
that Department. 
» As it 1s-expected the school will be large, the Gom- 
mittee will take care to.employ competeat and expe- 
rieaced assistants and the publie may rely upon it that 
they will spare no endeavors to. render-the Institute- 
worthy of their patronage. 

Particular attention will be paid:to such.as. are pur- 
suing classical study, or are intending to teach. 

Board can be obtained in good families on terms as 
reasonable as at any other school of the kind. 


uitiorn. 
Common English branches - - - $3,00. 
Higher Branches, - - «+ =» $3,50. 
Languages, - * : -  .»  $4,00. 
For Music the usual extra charge. No tuition bills. 


made out for less than half aterm, except in case of 
sickness. It is highly desirable that all who wish to 
connect themselves with the school should be present 
on the first.day ot the term. 
H. A. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Lebanon N..H. July 15th, 1844, 


Universalist Books at Saston prices. 


Just received and for sale, at this office. a new lot, elegantly 
bound, which will be sold cheap for cash, viz. 

Bation on the Atonement, Life of Murray, Austin on the 
Attributes of God, a new and valuable work ; Ballou on the 
Parables, Ballou’s Select Sermons, Ballou’s Lectures. 


, ALSO, wer 
A few Juvenile Bouks, proper for Sabbath School Libraries. 
a: 


The Universalist Watchman and 
CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
At the Cerner of Main and Barre Streets, 


BY ELI BALLOU. 


-TERMS.—To mail and office subscribers, $1,50 per 
annum, payable in advance, or within three months inva- 
riably. Mo subscriptions received for less than’one year 
except the money be paid on subscribing. 

No paper diseontinued until all arrearages are paid 
except at the discretion of the publisher. 

tc All communications concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the Editor at Montpé@lier,. Vt.—and those 
forwarded by mail must be post paid.. 

i. Any n sending us six new subscribers and 
$9 shall receive seven copies. : 

Those who receive their Papen stage orcarrier will’ 
he xpected to pay for tra ation. . = 

Ss ViIs¥ G " | a 


"C. W, EARNHAM, Paunrrs.: =) 
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